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PROGRAM Face the Nation 


STATION WDVM-TV 

CBS Network 


DATE March 28, 1982 11:30 A.M. ctty Washington, P.C. 


SUBJECT Senator Barry Gold water 


GEORGE HERMAN: Senator Goldwator, the people of El 
Salvador are voting today, with the possibility of a victory b\ • 
the extreme right. What do you feel should be the United States 
policy towards whoever wins the election in El Salvador? 

SENATOR BARRY GOLDWATER: I think we ought to try to 
get along with them. I think we should do whatever we can in e 
noncombatant way to help the country. Central America is as im- 
portant to us, I think, as any part of the world, probably. And 
I wouldn't want to see us go down there with armed forces if 
there's a chance of getting the whole thing to work. And I think 
maybe we can do it. 

ANNOUNCER:' From CBS News, Washington, a spontaneous 
and unrehearsed news interview on Face the Nation with Senator 
Barry Goldwater of Arizona, Chairman of the Senate Intelligence 
Committee. 


Senator Goldwater will be questioned by CBS News con- 
gressional correspondent Phil Jones; by Jack Germond, syndicated 
columnist for the Baltimore Evening Sun; and by the moderator, 

CBS News correspondent George Herman. 

* * * 

HERMAN: Senator Goldwater, it was your opinion in your 

first answer that we should get along with whoever wins the elec- 
tion in El Salvador. But supposing it should turn out to be the 
extreme right wing,. Major D'Aubuisson, who says his first action 
would be to hang President Duarte, a man who's been D'Aubuisson 
has been called a psychopathic butcher. Should we get along wifh 
him, or should we put him in some kind of quarantine? 
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Once more Adm. Bobby R. Inman/, 
deputy director of the GeftteaUbM^ 
jligence Agency, . has ^thrown the ' 
! gauntlet, to the ground;” threatening 
the American- scientific.; community, 
in effect, that if it doesn’t voluntarily 
;reduce^th^£Iow of technical informa- 
tion with, possible military and indus- 
trial application to the Soviet Union 
the government will: - .gg':, 

Ther admiral has professed sur- 
prise that a similar statement made 
in January was taken as a threat by 
scientists and academicians when he 
raised the possibility of government 
intervention to stem the flow of ideas ’ 
during a talk before: the American 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science.- .V^fT ' 


"vjr- 


Z&K gA 

At g that time 


.■-‘f 


he said 

aghast that his remarks were taken 
as a threat by his agency rather than 
the private views of a “knowledgable 
citizen.” ■■■ id . .. -.j . .. A .. 

Monday, however, there was no 
doubt that he was expressing the 
opinions of the deputy director of CIA. 
Inman reiterated his position before a 
joint meeting off two subcommittees 
of the House Science and Technology 
Committees “It is time for the, 
scientific, community' to accept that 
there is an outflow, and that outflow is 
potentially-. i’damaging,” he told the 
Congressmen. Scientists, particular-" 

. Iy tfio^-affnated - withleducationaij 
institutions,' he said should not waifc 
-for government regulation (as if it is'^ 
an inevitablity) but should “set . up 
their own 'mechanism to limit the 

• •: 

i - > In. ether , words, r he fis telling the : 

' a ca ^ ern jAi com m u nity - tp 'either shut 


Besides being what amounts to a 
contradiction of terms (if something 
is non-secret it shouldn’t be sensitive) 
the proposal is a threat to the viabiiitv 
df-Aineriean scientific processes. The 
■ fjoe flow of • ideas and' -the read'- 
exchange of data are the bedrock of 
this nation’s scientific prowess. .. 
gif the government demands', or 
enforces, a stifling of that free flow of 
ideas and information the risk is high 
that America will soon find itself 
sitting in the back seat with the 
scientists of some less restrictive 
nation in the driver’s seat. Cj -- -%.■ 

Although the admiral denied it 
vigorously, his proposals are pre- 
cisely what -Rep. Albert Gore Jr., 
D.-Tenn., called “the first step along 
the road that has made Soviet science 
SO pitiful.”,-?!^. ; .>;>:>> ••• . 

; ■ pi < • '• <*'. . - V 

The fears of Dr. Frank Press, 
president of the-National Academy of 
Sciences, deserve paramount consid- 
eration. He worries, he . told the 
subcommittees, that government ef- 
forts to muzzle scientists might force 
basic research ;with indirect military 
applications out :jpf universities, “thus 
denying,, this important resource to 
the Defense-Department. We should 
consider how much our security is-. 

: harmed by denying government ac-' 
cess to many gof the nation’s most 
brilliant scientists.” . 

- .4-’* 

f gJn other words, is a penny’s worth ' 

• of additional security worth the pound : 
of lost and unfettei’ed research? In all ' 
probability, no. . • g g •*<: , * 

■ ' J 
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Don’ t build : wali s aro un d scientific d i 


3 '?'*,- -• ..Vvi«2 • ' „• ■>V- •_ 

The free flow of Information arid Ideas is" 
'vital to the advancement' of science and tech- v 
' nology". No. nation .fi^sjjrovided bettejr proon 
than the 'Tlnite^StaJ^^^atat^f^ec^ 
ca's leading contriButidfi'to the world iri’tfieseC 
fields.- the freedom, of- inquiry and research! 



• govern mentai’sec^sr,5l6rtunately^ptotec^| 

live efforts are underwa^-withfatTeast'somej 
cooperation from these sectors' themselves:; 

' Such'efforts must bervigoroustypursued not; 
only in the name of constitutional rights but irt 
the : -name of thetvtei^mommereMTandrna-s. 
tioriaV secur ityneedssupposed tabe'served by} 

-■ the new secrecy sxiiTbah; 
eTe-Note- that' officiallj^'classifieddfsecretPJinei 

• formation is not the=issufe‘here.'The i scientistsi 

• and universities tryirig to protect- theinfree-": 

■ dorh are-not trying to escape there-sponsibil-; 

• ity for protecting classified secrets- They are} 

‘ trying to- prevent restraints on the fruitful ex- * 
- change of information tinder heavy- .financing 
» by private- companies seeking to keep results c 
: of research to themselves — or underim tia-* 
! ".fives by government agencies seeking to keep- 

even- unclassified- information -away from po: \ 
i tential adversaries?*®** 5 ®?-' 

.1 Last week a conference of university presi- • 

. dents and genetic- engineering- company ex- 
ecutives took a-step toward clarify! ngrespon- 
rsibilities • in commercial arrangements- 
r between- privat&'hompames andtoducationaT 
^institutions. They came up with: guidelines focj 


harm the progressof science.” Here is some-j 
, thing, to build on — the more effectively so" if 



Their work Is'imporfant. because freedom 
of ideas and security.are not opposed ^ but; in- 
separable. A group; of .uruversity./presidents 
.. put it well some time ago .when protesting an 
: effort to impose export restrictions on univer- 
“sity. research acKvIties:^,;-^;;'^'^^ -\j; -.. 
i ;.-.;...‘R es ipcting.the - free flowNif “information 
. among_scientisfe and'.engineerslwould alter 
fundamentally' the: system that produced the 
H -.scientific and technolbgicaljead that the'gov- 

J ernmpnh nnw'H*vin<T f n. ^ 1 — - 


.ypicesjconcerned about; the commercial iim 
paciph universities accepting more and more 
agreements under the economic, gun. 

K This week, go vernrhen tal pressures tor se- 
.Vrecynf unclassified informatibri'canie to the 
"fore.; again when AdnL.Bo’pby Inman.; deputy 

’directpr of the .CIA,.appeaxed;at-a congres-] !^y.*i“ u i u 8 1 paijeaa. marine gov- 

"siohahfiearing. He renewed’ Mis'". January fcalli ,^mnent is now: frying to protect'^rfleaye" us 
"forTTherscientific" community — tor- place* .^^Apbthtog to.prote'ct'in ..thelvepcL'.nearNu- 
voluntary restrictions on itself or risk govern-' . Ib^-lheyvayTo pyptect thatlead^s tofmake 
; menlatrestraints/.y;'XB'H-T<?4^i^stL«cfg:,"fjij3. SUre countpy^pest fa^aDsencoubage'd to 
3 1 ‘mAfiready a number of universities have-hadj -^IT e Televant areaslhbt to try;to build 

'to- fbsistiWashingtonrefforts'-to-'.change- their! 'AWjl^pungjas^l^byeries^g ^T;^ ^:; 
/practices on foreign scholars’ access. to'uri : ] 

“ctassifi'ed.infprmatibn. 'Stanford. for example^ 
wasyasked to restrict ’certain". kinds' of tech-j 
nical daUTfrom. Chinese students and a Soviet j 

- robotics. specialist - one whose work„ inci-*j 

- deritalfy/ris- said to have significantly aided 

/American progress iii the.field. Stanford rejj 
/f used I/hoting that no/sebret declassified, red 
“bbarchispermitted on the campus. ^ 

1 Tu/n nanolc nf nnV.ltrt-‘onfl .1 ..j . - -1 


^^wp-pahels of pubHp'and private official^ 

- have been set up to consider the matter of sci- 

- entificrfreedom-and national security needs- 
They properly want to avoid a collision course 

j-betw.een government -and the researchers; it 
i'.dependsnupon . to* ensure 5 that;-tbe nation’s 
.defenses stay-.upto date. . i- 
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'Curb on US scientific flow\ 
to Soviet Union is urged 

' my - .... Washington 

The US government may be forced 
to impose tough restrictions on the 
flow of scientific information to the So- 
viet Union, Bobby Ray Inman, deputy;* 
director of central intelligence, said. ’■ 

“I think in six months, a year, or 18 
months as the government begins to 
see the full magnitude of what the So- 
viet Union gets from the West, there 
will be a decision,” he told a House 
Science and Technology 
subcommittee. . . 

He said it is vital for scientists to be- 
gin voluntarily consulting the govern- 
ment and in some cases submitting 
research for prepublication review in 
an effort to forestall legal restrictions 
on the flow of information. 

But Rep. Albert Gore (D) of Ten- 
nessee said legal restrictions would 
be harmful to US science and aca- 
demic freedom. . B ' .y 
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By David Roberts 

Washington times sta?? . ••; h •-• •' * ; v;^ 


"IA deputy director Bobby. Inman, afteri 
{escribing a “hemorrhage'; of sensiUye.U^ r . £ | 
echnical information being pirated by. the; 
Soviets, "called for academic researchers 30 , 
establish a voluntary peer review program;. 
to screen possibjty sensitive publications. 

Inman totd a joint congressional panel thatf 
ULm; antan.wHl'be necessary because the : ; 


Informations; v a h 
';>■ The voluntary review program, Inman : 

would b B similar. to a system currently ^ 

used to help prevent release, of scien titiC-, 

researchjhivolving.pecteV.cpdmg methods J 

Scientists and mathematicians working i 

Hus area voluntarily forwardacaclernicpapers 

to the National Security Agency for review, 
prior to publication; in this, bowever, th~j 
‘authors are not obligated, to withhold puWi| 
chtions even if NSA claims they shpul 
A Inman Warned that'ifithe academic com-, 
>'munity did not undertake voluntary restraints, , 

ithe federal government might impose rnaM 

''datory .mM3ures "si3j months, .oheyehy, .13j 
(months down, the road 

IHigh'Stakes 

^Other 'witnesses’ at.the conference agreed 
f^.ifvTtnman’s- contAntidifthat greater .secud 



Wfm -MMM 



'[experts issiudylng the problem, and expect 


• 1 U4 V C VUllcuiui! j * w'-wvx****** J «• ■_ % 

i tember on, steps the Academic community,;. , 
I 'industry and government could take to solv S’d 

' “Both parties and .the. country have a high -a 
I stakehn resolving the controversy,” Press ,; 

said. : " h ■} •; ; i ./HV--' ‘ • • . • ■ , • . 

’ Inman, former director , of the National ; 
' Security Agency, has taken a lea d ip denouncir g 
Ithe free exchange of scientific information; 

h ' * ' ' ‘ ' ‘ 



• . “We should no longer ;accept as. a given, 
that the United States benefits from such on- . 
■’•exchange,” he told two subcommittees of the 
’.House Science and Technology Committee. 1 
’They met to understands number of admin-;; 

\ istration proposals to control the flow of sen-?:; 

•; sitive information to Eastern bioc countries. 1 
•-.“It is time for scientists to come to accept 
(that there is an outflow of information,” Inman 
V said: “This is an enormous outflow, not to a 
l friend/but ah' adversary.-greatly reducing ! 
v4he time- necessary. to 1 get major [Soviet] j 
A weaDons systems into production." ’ y . j 
^."According ’to Jnvnan, researchers apeept 1 
r;the restrictions on publishing information j 
£ resulting from research done under industry ■! 
i contracts without losing their academic free- 
l> dorri, : so they should be able [a accept natio sal. j 
^security restrictions as well. : ;4.. ■. ‘ . , u ■ 1 

> h i. •< j ■!.*• i J;. * i j.‘;- r\ . v 1 . ' r - \ . - 

Vp. !, “We' need to assess the proper balance - 
between legitimate national security consid- 
verations and possible damage to our tradi- 
n.tion of freedom. in academic and scientific 
institutions,” said Rep. Albert Gore, Jr., one 
I:of thp two subcorpinittee chairmen. - ' , . 
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By ROBERT XEINHOLD 

Speed*] loTbeNev Ycrr* Tiroes 

WASHINGTON, March 29 — Adm. 
Bobby R. Inman, deputy director of the 
Central Intelligence Agency, urged the 
scientific community today to come for- 
ward with proposals to reduce the flow 
of technical information with military 
and industrial applications to the Soviet 
Union or face the prospect of Govern- 
ment-imposed constraints. 

"It is time for the scientific com- 
munity to accept that there is an out- 
flow, and that outflow is' potentially 
damaging," Admiral Inman said at a 
Congressional hearing. Academic 
scientists, he went on, should not wait 


for Government regulation but should 
"set up their own mechanisms now to ; 
determine ideas to limit the outflow.” j 

He spoke at a joint hearing of two sub- 
committees of the House Science and 
Technology Committee into Govern- 
m en t proposals to restrict access to cer- 
tain rscnsecret but sensitive scientific 
information. These efforts have 
aroused intense unease among aca- 
demic scientists, many of whom say 
they fear clumsy bureaucratic intru- 
sion that might undermine American- 
scientific prowess. 

The fears were deepened in January 
when Admiral Inman raised the possi- 
bility of Government intervention to 
! stem the disclosing of ideas. At the time 
he was speaking before the American 
Association for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence and today he complained bitterly 
that news accounts had exaggerated his 
remarks. He professed surprise that his 
comments had been taken as a threat 
fcy his agency rather than as the private 
views of a "knowledgeable citizen.” 

Admiral Inman said today that he 
was trying to serve as a “goad” to the 
academic world, to get it to act before 
more ooerous proposals came from the 
Departments of Defense, Commerce 
and State, and the National Security 
Agency, not the Centra] Intelligence 
Agency. 

Representative Albert Gore Jr., the 
Tennessee Democrat who heads the In- 
vestigations and Oversight Subcommit- 
tee, suggested that Admiral Inman was 
taking the "first step along the road 
that has made Soviet science so piti- 
ful.” Admiral Inman heatedly retorted 
that be was not proposing censorship. 

Sees Rise fa University Leaks 

While he said that only a * ’small per- 
centage” of technical leakage came 
from college campuses, Admiral Inman 
predicted it would rise soon if counter- 
espionage efforts succeeded in closing 
off industrial and other sources to 
Soviet agents. He said universities al- 
ready restricted access to research to 
protect their commercial interests.. 

Lawrence J. Brady, assistant Secre-; 


ij uiry of Commerce for trade administra- , 

; tion, said the department, which en- ; 

; I forces export controls, was concerned 
abort academic research because col- 
leges had become more involved in 
work with industrial applications. He 
called it a "sensitive and complex prob- 
lem” to restrict sensitive technology 
without "unduly burdening scientific 
research.” 

However, later today, be spoke differ- 
ently to the Association of Fo rmer Intel- 
ligence Officers. He complained that 
j the Administration confronted "a 
; strong belief in the academic com- 
| munity that they have an inherent right 
to teach, conduct research and develop 
exchange programs free of Govern- 
ment review or oversight.” 

"Clearly we cannot allow cur vital 
technological lead to be whittled ; 
away, he said, "simply because wef 
refuse to take the time and trouble to < 
try and strike a balance between the be- ! 
mands of academic freedom and the i 
needs of national security.” ' 

At the bearing. Dr. Frank Press 
president of the National Academy of i 
Sciences, said he feared that Govern- j 
, ment efforts might force some basic re* - 
! search with indirect military applies- ' 

; tiens out of universities, "thus denying 
! this important resource to the Defense 
•Department. . j 

! "We should consider how much our: 
security is harmed by denying Govern- - 
j ment access to many of the nation’s ■ 

j most brilliant scientists,” he said ■ 

— — STAtlNTL 
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By Philip J. Hilts - 

wuhlnjton Pest Sa.'f Wrlwr t 

Adm. Bobby, Ray Inman. deputy 
CIA director, acknowledged yester- 
day that scientific papers are only a 
"very small part of the problem” of , 
the "hemorrhage of this- country s : 
technology” to the Soviets. ■ 

But at the same time,, in speaking 
to two House subcommittees on sci- 
ence and technology, he . again 
warned that there is a ‘ massive So- 
viet effort” to acquire U.S. technol- 
ogy, and if scientists do not volun- 
tarily censor some of their papers on ^ 
sensitive technology, "I think in six i 
months, a year, or 18 months, -as the 
government begins to see. the ■ full 
magnitude of what the Soviet' Union 
gets from the West,” there may be a 
decision to impose restrictions. 

At a January meeting here of sci- 
entists, Inman warned that if they 
did not voluntarily let the govern- 
ment review some of. their, sensitive, 
papers, tough restrictions might.. red 

SUlt. \ O -«th. 

Yesterday, " Inman said he re- 
gretted using the phrase "tidal wave 
of public outrage,” 'but added that! 
.then and now he ■ was- trying to; 
“goad” scientists -into: acting before’ 
the government does- •>•.; '•" • -j 

Also testifying for the administra-. 
lion yesterday was Lawrence -J.-. 
Brady, assistant secretary : of. com-; 
merce, whose' remarks were- re- 1 
strained compared with what he said ■ 
later at a luncheon with the Associ- 
ation of Former Intelligence Officers. 

There, Brady said the Reagan ad- 
ministration has - -“aggressively 
stepped up our enforcement efforts 
under the export administration act 
in the past year. He cited criminal 
prosecutions in two California cases . 

One case involved a shipment of 
copper water-cooled minora used in 
high-power lasers. The shipment to 
the Soviet,, Union was. made, through 


an intermediary in West'. Germany.] 

The California company’s .president] 
drew a 10-year prison sentence, all! 
but six months of ;t suspended. ... -I 
Brady said the Soviet KGB, has; 

built ' ari' industrial-espionage , net- 1 
work of frightening proportions, one; 
that he said has "blanketed .the ae-j 
veloped capitalist countries .... 
sucking up formulas, patents, blue- 
prints and know-how with frighten - 1 

ing precision." . ; 1 

H© said the administration is still 
trving to develop 3 criticsl^technol* 
ogies°list that it hopes to make “the 
kingpin of the whole system” of pre- 
venting seepage of sensitive data and 
equipment.. But at least a few in the 
audience of some 450 seemed cha- 
grined by Brady’s suggestion that 
the role of the multinational firms in 
the transfer, process is “going to be a 
public* policy issue in the next de* 

cade.** ■ > 

“How long can we wait?‘’ one 

questioner demanded. '■ "This- has 
been going on since 1958/’' ' ' ■ ”■ 

■ At the House hearing, Inman said 
that he believes that 70 percent of 
the problem of the “outflow of tech- 
nology” come3 from Soviet espionage 
activities, and that only a small per-] 
rentage of the- other 30 percent can 1 
be attributed to the failure of scien- 
tists to keep sensitive work secret. 

But he said he expects the Soviets 
to concentrate on the other 30 per- 
cent much more in the future as the 
administration succeeds inV halting 
more of the Soviet espionage. A 

Rep. Albert Gore Jr. (D-Tepn.) 
questioned Inman's arguments and 
said the United States should “not 
take even the first step down that 
road [of a closed society] that makes 
Soviet research so pitiful.” * ' 

. Robert Rosenzweig, a vice pres- 
ident of Stanford University, said 
the premise of the administration— 
that- there is a threat to, national se- 


curity from open ' scientific,, ex- 
change — “is wrong. We should reject, 
it .... It has always seemed risky to; 
run an open society; perhaps t'na . is j 
why there are so few of them.” 

In a related development, oi'fk -als - 
at Commerce said yesterday they are 
'investigating conflicting accounts of 
a shipment, of 3960,000 in water pu- 
rification equipment to Libya that, 
the Customs Service seized .in j 
Brooklyn on Friday. • ‘ , 

Customs spokesman Louis' Cerig 
sad his agency determined that the . 
shipment had not 'reached the "vVa- ] 
tertown, Mass., loading docks of the \ 


exporting firm. Ionics Inc.. 


•until , 


after the administration's embargo ! 
on high-technology exports- to Libya | 
took effect March 12. A Commerce' 
spokesman said "we were giver as- 
surances by the firm that the- -turf 
had gone to the docks on March 11. 

Staff writer George Lardne- Jr. ' 
contributed to this report:-- , i 
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By Tim Ahern 

' Associated Press . 

* • ',\t 

. WASHINGTON — Top intelligence 
officials,' concerned about a“massive i 

■ Soviet effort" to acquire U.S. technol- 
ogy, told Congress yesterday that 
American scientists and universities I 

-should reduce the How of sensitive ; 
information to the Soviet Union, I 

• Unless the transfer of information 
i is halted voluntarily, there may be : 
pressure from the federal govern- ; 
'■ment to block it, Adm. Bobby Inman, 
deputy director of the CIA, told two 

■ House subcommittees. 

Soviet efforts to gain access to ba- 
sic research "is only a small part of 
the problem" of the “outflow of tech- 
nology," Inman said. 

There has been “a massive Soviet 
effort” by a “wide range of means” to 
learn about U.S. research, particular- 
ly applied technology, he said. 

About 70 percent of the Soviet ef- 
forts to learn about U.S. technology 
. come through intelligence or legal \ 
and illegal attempts to purchase that 1 
information, he said; adding that J 
most of the efforts are aimed at find- j 
ing out about applied _ technology, J 


sucll as weapons systems or missile 
guidance information. 

But U.S. agencies- are stepping up 
their counterintelligence efforts and 
.-‘if we are successful, we will cut off 
many of their avenues," Inman said. 

That, he predicted, will lead to 
.Soviet efforts to gather information 
about basic research, much of which 
is done at universities. 

Attempts to restrict the flow of 
basic information do not have to 
infringe on academic, freedom, he 
said. . 

■ - As more and more universities are 
moving into areas that have commer- 
cial applications, such as genetic 
engineering, they have restricted the 
availability of information about 
their research, he said, suggesting 
that such restrictions could be ap- 
plied to national-security matters. 

“I have not put a proposal on the 
table to control anything,” Inman 
said, explaining that he was trying to 
be a “gadfly” and simply wanted to 
raise the warning flag. 

In an open society such as the Unit- 
ed States, “you’ll never control the 
flow of information without unac- 


ceptable damage" to basic freedoms. 
But there needs to be an attempt to 
impede the flow, he added. •* 

George Millburn, acting deputy 
undersecretary, of defense- for re- 
search and engineering, said the 
'exchange of information between 
the United States and the Soviet 
Union is “one-sided.” He said there is 
only "very, very minimal” benefit to 
; the United States. 

The administration is considering 
a draft executive order on secrecy 
■, that would permit the government to 
,, more easily claim national security 
in keeping information secret. ■ 
That proposal and Inman’s warn- 
ing have raised concerns in theaca-' 
demic community that the adminis- 
tration wants to restrict the now 0 r 
information. 
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1 ECHN0L0GY (2 TAKES)* 

kflSHihQTOH* Harch 29? Reuter -- The U.S. government may be 

FORCED TO 2 HP OS E TOUGH RESTRICTIONS ON THE FLON OF SCIENTIFIC 

7 «P:*ipwAT xon to the Soviet Union? Deputy central intelligence 
S;~?K irY (Clfi) Director Bobby Kay inman said to dry* 
i * l think IN SIX MONTHS? A YEAR? Oft Is MONTHS AS THE 
GOVERNMENT BEGINS TO SEE THE FULL MAGNITUDE OF NHftT THE SOVIET 

Union gets from the Nest? there hill be a decision? he told a 
H 0 i '■ S £ SrjFHCE AND Technology SUBCOMMITTEE* 

He SAID IT IS VITAL FOR SCIENTISTS TO BEGIN VOLUNTARILY 
CONSULTING NITB THE GOVERNMENT AND IN SOME CASES SUBMITTING 
RESEARCH FOR PRE-PUBLICATION REVIEW IN AN EFFORT TO FORESTALL 
STRICT IONS ON THE FLON OF INFORMATION* 

h? a Navy admiral? said a substantial portion of the 
Soviet Union 5 s gains in military technology have resulted from 

LEGAL TRANSFER OF TECHNOLOGY FROM THE UNITED STATES AND ITS 
ALLIES* 

But Representative Hubert lore? a sennessee democrat? said 
any legal restrictions mould be harmful to U.s. science* 

Citing a danger to academic freedom? Hr Gore said such 

RFgT RATIONS COULD THWART SCIENTIFIC A D V AN C E S AND T H A i S i M i L A r; 
CONSTRAINTS IN THE SOVIET UNION 4 *ARE WHAT MAKES SOVIET SCIENCE 
SO PITIFUL , 5 5 1 
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Tough Question: Should there be in- 
creased secrecy and control of science 
and technological information? Adm. 
Bobby Inman, deputy director of Cen- 
tral Intelligence, and Frank Press, 



Drawtngsby Perko Pastor j 


president of the National Academy of i 
Science, will offer answers when they 
appear before a joint hearing of the ' 
House Subcommittee on Science, Re- 
search and Technology and the Sub- 
committee on Investigations and 
Oversight. 9 A.M. Room 2318, Ray- . 
bum Office Building. • - - 1 
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By JOE TRENTO 

Staff reporter 

WASHINGTON - NASA has title 
to a technological prize that may 
ignite a bureaucratic war hotter 
than anything the 100-ton space 
shuttle will encounter in its searing 
re-entries. 

As NASA issues public relations 
pronouncements about how the 
shuttle can be used to launch busi- 
ness satellites, study production in 
space, and improve our lot on earth 
— planners at the CIA and Penta- 
gon envision a far different future 
for the world’s first operational 
space transportation system. War. 

Interviews with NASA, Defense 
Department and intelligence offi- 
cials, congressmen, and a variety of 
secret documents from those same 
agencies show: 

O The Air Force and CIA are 
heading for a battle over the multi- 
billion dollar spy satellite program. 
Early flight tests show the shuttle a 
potentially cheaper and more reli- 
able platform for spying from 
space than the elaborate CIA satel- 
lites that have cost billions to 
develop. 

© If space treaties now in effect 
were scrapped the shuttle could 
deploy large nuclear warheads in 
earth orbit saving billions of dollars 
over the proposed MX program 
now before Congress. 

€> Shuttles could be equipped 
with automated devices that could 
disrupt Soviet computer and micro- 
wave communications. 

& A Defense Department study 
show's computer controlled lasers 
aboard the shuttle could be used to 
destroy Soviet nuclear warheads. 

© The shuttle could’ be used' to 
orbit biological and chemical weap- 
ons stockpiles that could be brought 
to their targets on command back 
from space. 

The CIA, in an assessment of 
Soviet reaction to the reusable 
spaceship, said in the view of the 
Kremlin’s experts the shuttle 
‘‘negates" the Soviet’s ability to 
launch more and heavier nuclear 
weapons. It is, the ass< 
on, “perceived to be the¥t/fgle grea 
test American threat ot.the 
Soviets.” 


to be joined by 1985 by Discovery 
• and Atlantis. 

A private company, Space Trans- 
portation Co. Inc., has proposed 
buying a fifth orbiterfor the fleet in 
exchange for worldwide commer- 
cial marketing rights of the shuttle. 
No decision has been made on. that 
offer by NASA. 

Technicians are now rewiring the 
Lyndon B. Johnson Spacecenter in 
Houston to protect the communica- 
tions for future shuttle missions 
from prying Soviet ears. 

Air Force officials require all 
NASA and contractor employees to 
have security clearences to work on 
the shuttle operations. 

The fourth launch of Columbia, 
set for late June, will orbit the first 
spy sensor package for the Air 
Force. 

The laser sensor package is 
designed to help define targets for 
nuclear tipped rockets. 

With that launch, the American 
space program — always a wide- 
open affair — wall begin to shut out 
the glare of publicity in the name of 
national security, something the 
Soviet Union has done for more 
than 25 years. 

The television pictures, the open 
communications, the good new's 
and bad Americans are so used to 
getting will be a thing of the past. 

In the late ISSOs, the program 
will become even more secretive as 
the shuttle is sent into polar orbit 
from a new launch site being built 
at- the Western Test Range at Van- 
denberg Air Force Base, Calif. 

That launch is being designed to 
hide the shuttle from observation 
while it is being loaded with cargo. 

“In 1971 NASA had to make a 
pact with the devil to get its space 
shuttle through Richard Nixon and 
Congress and now the devil wants 
his part of the action" an angry 
member of the Senate Intelligence 
Committtee said. That senator 
asked not to be named. 

The pact the senator refers to is a 
bizarre partnership NASA, made 
with the Air Force to sell the expen- • 
sive program to Congress. Though 
the military has not invested one 
dime in the $10 billion development 


'Charles 
for NASAf 
role: “Wh. 
offer mor 
fened the 
NASA at t 


Air Force gave “its moral support” 
to the value of the shuttle. 


The space agency, beset in the 
early 1970s by slender post-Apollo 
budgets was grateful for the help 
and made major and costly devel- 
opment changes in the shuttle. One 
design change was to accommodate 
the 35,000-pound bulk and 15-loot 
girth of spy satellites that the CIA 
was designing for deployment on 
the shuttle by the Air Force. 

.According to one document, the 
space agency proposed a narrower 
12-foot cargo bay in order to save 
several hundred million dollars in 
development costs. The Air Force 
rejected the idea because designs 
for future spy satellites already 
were basc-d on the 15-foot width in 
the shuttle’s hold. 

What was not anticipated by the 
military was just how effective a 
ship the’ shuttle would be. As late as 
last spring internal Air Force 
memos suggested that NASA would 
not be able to deliver a flyable shut- 
tle “for several years,” a’nd the Air 
Force warned the CIA that spy sat- 
ellites already in production might 
have to be redesigned for launch on 
conventional boosters. 

But last Nov. 12, when Columbia 
was launched on its second test 
flight, a primitive batch of equip- 
ment in its cargo bay sent back 
results that ended up rocking the 
intelligence community. 

A group of Jet Propulsion 
Laboratory and NASA scientists 
were told that instead of flying bal- 
last to fill the cargo bay of the sec- 
ond test flight of the shuttle, there 
would be room for an experiment. 
Using old electronics — some of it 
from the Apollo program — Broo- 
ten Schardte, a scientist with 
NASA's Office of Space Terrestrial 
Applications, designed the OSTA I 
experiment. 

That experiment, using a primi- 
tive optical recorder from the 
Apollo days, was a simple geologi- 
cal survey using ground imaging 
radar. 
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Letters to the Editor 


Ultra Secret 

Re “Clarifying Science” (awast Feb. 8, 
p. 10), I’m surprised that Adm. Inman didn’t 
use the classic example of Ultra, the secret 
Allied operation that successfully cracked the 
German military code during World War 2. 
Although conducted on a fairly massive scale. 
Ultra was never leaked. 

Churchill referred to the Ultra people as “the 
geese who laid the golden eggs but never cack- 
led.” 

■ While how much security is a difficult ques- 
tion in peacetime and in an- open society, we 
need only remember that the Soviet Union is on 
a course of world domination and that the U. S. , 
is their ultimate prize. Then strengthened secur- j 
ity, but conducted with reason and restraint, j 
becomes easier to accept. In this debate, score a’ ' 
point for Adm. Inman. ■ 

Deam W. Given 
La Mesa, Calif. 
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For those who lived through the Cuban missile crisis 
20 years ago, reconnaissance revelation by revelation, 
the Nicaraguan picture show conducted by U.S. 
intelligence agencies had a familiar ring. The Reagan 
Administration played it better this time than the 
Kennedy Administration did then, though it almost 
fell into the same error of waving around at a briefing 
the hard evidence it had from the naked eye of the 
camera but then not releasing it for the citizenry to 
examine. 

That would have been a bigger blunder than in the 
Cuban confrontation, because the country is still in 
the grip of the post-Vietnam War malaise that revolts 
at any suggestion of U. S. military intervention in the 
Third World social upheavals. Fortunately, after first 
telling the press at the Nicaraguan briefing that the 
reconnaissance photos could be photographed by any- 
one who had a camera handy, copies were handed out 
the following day. 

While the reconnaissance evidence does nothing to 
tell the political white hats from the black hats in 
Central America, the picture of a rising Soviet pres- 
ence in Nicaragua is unmistakable. Runway exten- 
sions, Soviet antiaircraft gun emplacements, revet- 
ments for soon-to-be-delivered MiG fighters, Soviet 
military helicopters parked on airport ramps— all 
make for a hollow ring to any talk about simple 
agrarian reformers in America’s backyard. 

The resemblances to the Cuban crisis were only 
superficial. John T. Hughes, deputy director for intel- 
ligence and external affairs of the Defense Intelli- 
gence Agency who acted as the briefer for the Nicara- 
guan photos, was playing much the same role he did 
in the Cuban press briefing melee. Instead of Defense 
Secretary McNamara sharing the platform as he did 
then, waving the Cuban pictures and then proclaim- 
ing they were too secret for the American public to 
see, Adm. Bobby Inman of the Central Intelligence 
Agency provided a more credible presence for the 
Nicaraguan exercise. Even the pictures had an aura 
of reenactment, with identification labels that looked 
as if they were typed with the same machine that 
cranked them out for Cuba 20'years ago. 

Less Sophisticated Equipment 

What the labels called out in Nicaragua is far less 
sophisticated than the missile crates, launchers and 
warhead storage bunkers that the Air Force U-2 and 
Navy F-8s smoked out in 1962. After the disillusion- 
ment of Vietnam, there is good reason to look askance 
at a U. S. military solution to the Central American 
problem or at a repeat of the famous eyeball-to- 
eyeball Kennedy-to-Khrushchev facedown of the 
Cuban crisis. 

Indifference is not the answer either. Release of the 
reconnaissance photos was a wise move by the 
Administration Wfeteasfe 2te3 

thinking about Central America. Judging by the 
media skepticism even to photo evidence, they did not 


Soviet hand was caught stirring a troubled pot The j 

Soviet and Nicaraguan bleating when the hart evi- j 
dence hit the streets produced some lame justifica- j 
tions for the social value of revetments and roop | 
training camps, Soviet style. j 

Because the arming of Central America has a 
semblance of being less lethal in 1982 than tint of • 
Cuba was in 1962, the situation is more insidious The 
U. S. is divided as might be expected on supporting 
either an unpalatable right-wing anti-Soviet govern- 
ment or an equally unpalatable Marxist left- .ring 
revolution. Yet the long-term strategic implications of 
a Soviet foothold in Central America are adver ,e to 
this country. It is another Western Hemisphere port 
of call for Soviet submarines like Cuba, another 
airport site for Soviet Tu-95 Bear reconnaissance 
aircraft to refuel, another base for exporting resolu- 
tion to South America. The veiled Soviet threat last 1 
week to counter U. S. nuclear missile deployment in 
Europe rests on the availability of potential Soviet 
launch sites in this hemisphere. 

Step in the Right Direction 

Release of the reconnaissance photos of Nicaragua 
did not create a political consensus on the Ce itral 
American problem in the epic way that the Cuban 
pictures galvanized the country. It was only one step ' 
in the right direction, but it was an important one. 

The Reagan Administration should apply its rationale 
to its broader policy on national security information, 
keeping in mind that one hard reconnaissance photo is 
worth a thousand words of warning about the growth ' 
of the Soviet threat. 

The new White House draft policy on revisions to 
the executive order on security classification is a good 
example of moving in the wrong direction to try to 
create and maintain a political consensus on the need 
to rebuild U.S. military strength. The draft m ikes 
little substantive change in security information poli- 
cy, but an enormous change in intent. Instead or the 
principle embodied in the last revision that informa- ' 
tion should be unclassified unless there is justification 
for classifying it, the new draft takes the tack that 
information should be classified unless there is a -ase 
made for releasing it. No bureaucrat worth his salt 
will miss the point. It makes it plain to the working 
troops that there is no risk in stamping everything^ 
but plenty of career hazard in opting for release. 

Not only will the new order confirm what the 
Administration’s opponents in the media consider its 
repressive tendencies, but it will alienate segments of 
the press that might otherwise support the Adminis- 
tration. 

Laying the cards on the table is a better way to deal 
with the American public than retreating into secr-cy. 
Instead of unveiling phony Latin defectors who 
Gl]^^8i)RWfOfl0fttRQfl66OII2^O^flt1 the public 
platform, the Administration should continue to use 
the hard technical evidence it has to make its strategic 
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Convinced that Marxist-run Nicara- 
gua has become the prime launching 
pad for Communist subversion 
throughout Central America, the Rea- 
gan administration in early March 
stepped up a war of nerves and words 
against Managua’s Sandinista regime. 

In a flood of high-level briefings, pro- 
nouncements by top officials and testi- 
mony before Congress, the White 
House pressed to spell out the rising 
danger of Nicaragua to its neighbors. 

The administration campaign had 
these two objectives — 

■ Serve notice on Managua that the . 
U.S. will not tolerate what it sees as a 
huge military buildup — aided by Cuba 
and Russia — that far exceeds Nicara- 
gua’s legitimate defense needs. 

m Pressure Nicaragua into ending 
what American officials regard as di- 
rect intervention on the side of leftist 
guerrillas in neighboring El Salvador. 
Washington charged that the Sandinis- 
tas, in concert with Cuba, are funnel- 
ing Soviet-made arms and supplies to 
rebels battling to overthrow a U.S.-sup- 
ported civilian-military junta. 

Opening of the war of nerves was 
seen by some analysts as a stage setter 
for more-powerful U.S. action against 
Nicaragua if it continues its military 
buildup and aid to Salvadoran rebels. 

Fueling such speculation was the ad- 
ministration’s refusal to deny published 
reports that Washington was secretly 
developing a paramilitary force of Lat- 
in Americans to be used in attacks 
agiunst vital economic targets in Nica- 
ragua. The objective would be to dis- 
rupt the economy and help non-Marx- 
ist forces regain control of the country. 


The Nicaraguans de- 
nied that they were aid- 
ing guerrillas in El Salva- 
dor and argued that 
expansion of their mili- 
tary forces was justified 
by the threat of American 
intervention. One Nicara- 
guan official expressed 
fear that “an incident 
may be fabricated” to jus- 
tify a U.S.-backed attack 
on his country. 

One of the most dra- 
matic elements of the ad- 
ministration’s new cam- 
paign was a March 9 press 
briefing conducted by 
Adm. Bobby Inman, dep- 
uty director of the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agen cy. 

Using aerial photographs, 
intelligence officials pin- 
pointed four airfields 
where the Nicaraguans 
are lengthening runways 
to permit landings by mil- 
itary jets and building shelters to pro- 
tect planes. 

Also under construction are garri- 
sons, similar to those designed in Cuba, 
for a military force already the largest 
in Central America. Tiny Nicaragua, 
U.S. officials reported, has up to 70,000 
men in the Army, militia and reserves. 

Washington officials said privately 
that they had even more conclusive 
evidence of Nicaraguan involvement 
in El Salvador but held it back for fear 
of jeopardizing intelligence sources. 

Even so, critics continued to attack 
U.S. strategy. “What are we trying to 
do?” asked Representative Michael 
Barnes (D-Md.), chairman of the House 
In ter- American Affairs Subcommittee. 
“It is almost as if the administration 
wants a war in Central America.” 



U.S. intelligence officer points to a Soviet-style training 
area in aerial photo of Nicaraguan buildup. 


French President Frangois Mitter- 
rand, a strong foe of U.S. policy in Cen- 
tral America, had a White House meet- 
ing with Reagan on March 12, officially 
termed as “candid and thorough." Oth- 
ers described it as frosty. 

Mitterrand, whose Socialist govern- 
ment has sold arms to Nicaragua and 
recognized the El Salvador rebels as a 
legitimate political force, said of the 
region’s problems: “Our first duty is to 
fight against poverty and exploitation 
of human beings and the domination 
on the part of bloody dictatorships.” 

The conclusion of many analysts: As 
the reaction in Congress and the unre- 
solved differences with Mitterrand un- 
derscored, the White House faces diffi- 
culties in making a convincing case for 
its Central American strategy, j . □ 
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T he lights dimmed, the projector 
beamed and the screen filled with 
blown-up aerial photographs that conjured 
up an earlier time of confrontation. Before a 
packed house of reporters, John Hughes, 
the photo-intelligence expert who presen t- 
ed the evidence in the Cuban missile crisis 
twenty years ago, took a pointer last week 
and made the Reagan Administration’s 
case against Nicaragua. Flipping through 
the grainy photographs, Hughes said the 
Sandinistas have built 36 new military in- 
stallations in just two years. He pointed to 
new airfields, lengthened runways and a 
dramatic array of Soviet-made tanks, truck- 
drawn howitzers, helicopters and amphibi- 
ous ferries. He showed Nicaraguan troops 
in training and put the total number of men 
under arms at 70, 000-^-the biggest and most 
threatening army in Central America. 
“Who is helping the Sandinistas do this?” 
he asked. “The fingerprint we find, in every 
case . . . [belongs to] the Cubans.” 

The carefully orchestrated show-and-tell 
session was the most successful element in a 
ragged propaganda blitz last week. The of- 
fensive seemed to reflect the Administra- 
tion’s growing frustration over the limits of 
its ability to act in Central America. Neither 
Congress nor the public seems inclined to 
accept Reagan’s warning 
meddlinginthe region . TRe public mood has 
al 1 but ruled out direct military intervention . 


As a result, the Administration has found 
itself with few alternatives other than sound- 
ing ever longer and louder alarms. 

It was hard to say what the alarm bells 
foretold. Washingto n seemed tobe playing a 
high-stakes game of psychological warfare 
designed to keep the Nicaraguans, Cubans 
and Soviets guessing about Reagan’s ulti- 
mate intentions. One possibility was that the 
Administration was hoping to use its evi- 


The Administration 
launches a frenetic 
propaganda campaign 
that leaves troubling 
questions unanswered . 


dence to enlist other Latin American na- 
tions to help cut the flow of arms to Salva- 
doran leftists. Looming behind it all was the 
prospect of a darker plan : a Cl A proposal to 
help paramilitary groups cut the flow of 
arms from N icaragua to El Salvador. 

There was no doubt about theeamestness 
of the Administration’s concern, but its me* 

answere^^l^^t^tfp^^o'ewiwice^clenw ^ 
onstrated that the Sandinistas had been far 


from candid about the size of their military 
buildup, nothing in the declassified material 
showed a direct conduit of a -ms into El 
Salvador. “I think most people were ready 
to believe that the Nicaraguans are building 
up their army,” said one U.S. official, “but , 
that was never the problem.” j 

The Administration hoped i o make the ' 
Nicaragua-Salvador connection with a pa- 
rade of witnesses from the front — but the ! 
first step went disastrously awry. The State j 
Department invited six reporters to inter- ; 
view Orlando Jose Tardencilk s Espinosa, ] 
19, a Nicaraguan captured in El Salvador. 

. Tardencillashad “confessed” earlierthat he 
had been se nt to the war zone by the Sandin- 
istas. But when the tape recorders started 
rolling, he stunned the reporter , — and U.S. 
officials — by suddenly taking back every- 
thing he had said. He described himself as a 
free-lance revolutionary and said he had 
been tortured and beaten into collaborating 
with El Salvadorand Washington. “The day 
before I came, an officer from the U.S. Em- 
bassy told me what I should say,” he said. 
“He told me they needed to demonstrate the 
presence of Cubans in El Salvador. I was 
given a choice. I could come here and do 
what I’m doing — or facecertain death.” 
TardenciUas’s bizarre turnabout left the 


R6tosms^0ds-7 bin , d - For weeks offi- 
cials had been hinting that they had top- 
secret intelligence data on the Sandinistas’ 

CONTINUED' 
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The U.S. bungles its evidence of foreign subversion in El 



There were briefings and 
consultations, complete 
with spy-plane pictures 
and closed-door revela- 
tions of secret intercepts. 
It may have been the most, 
intense national security 
information campaign since President 
Kennedy went public with graphic docu- 
mentation of the Cuban missile threat 20 
years ago. The purpose of the blitz was to 
convince skeptics of the correctness of the 
Administration’s approach to the critical 
problems of El Salvador and its neigh- 
bors — namely, that the struggles in Cen- 
tral America are not simply indigenous re- 
volts but rather are crucial battlegrounds 
in a broad East-West confrontation. 

Facing a credibility gap at home 
and abroad, the Reagan Administration 
sought to prove that the fire raging in El 
Salvador is primarily fueled by Soviet- 
sponsored subversion spread by Cuban 
surrogates and the Sandinista govern- 
ment of Nicaragua. In that extreme and 
simple form, their case is as yet unproved, 
and indeed — by the very nature of these 
conflicts— may never be. In a lesser 
form — that there is significant involve- 
ment by Cuba and Nicaragua — the case is 
almost self-evident. 

The campaign, to say the least, had its 
problems. In fact, the inability of the Ad- 
ministration to line up convincing wit- 
nesses would have seemed farcical were 
the matter not so serious. First there 
was the so-called “smoking Sandinista,” 
grandly touted as a captured Nicaraguan 
commando who had helped lead the insur- 
rection in El Salvador. But when police let 
him loose to show the way to one of his pur- 
ported contacts, he disappeared into San 
Salvador’s Mexican embassy, which said 
lie was only a student and granted him 
asylum. Then there were two Nicaraguan 
air force defectors who were scheduled to 
bear' witness to their country’s involve- 
ment in El Salvador but by week’s end 
were judged “not ready” to face the press. 
Finally, there was a young Nicaraguan 
soldier who was produced by the State De-... 
partment but then promptly repudiated 
his previous statements about being 
trained in Cuba and Ethiopia and having 
been sent into El Salvador by his govern- 
ment. The U.S. did have solid evidence of a 
major military buildup in Nicaragua, and 
former high national security officials 
were persuaded by still secret intelligence 
that the Sandinistas AfH? fiftT K e 
Salvador rebels. Nonetheless, the blunders | 


and bad luck over the live witnesses to that 
subversion greatly undermined the Ad- 
ministration’s plausibility. 

Presiding over this curious series of 
public presentations was the prime propo- 
nent of the Administration’s us-vs.-them 
world view, Secretary of State Alexander 
Haig. “This situation is global in charac- 
ter,” he told a Senate Appropriations Sub- 
committee last week. “The problem is 
worldwide Soviet interventionism that 
poses an unprecedented challenge to the 
free world. Anyone attempting to debate 
the prospects for a successful outcome in 
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advisers who were reluctant to detract na- 
tional attention from the President's eco- 
nomic program. Convinced that this bat- 
tle would be cleanly and quickly won, the 
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State Department Paper Says 
Castro Ordered Increase 
in Arms for Guerrillas 


By BARBARA CROSSETTE 

Spod»ItoT2!*N«wYeriiTtm« " U' ■ 

WASHINGTON, March 20~The Rea- 
gan Administration said today that it 
had information that three months ago 
Fidel Castro, the Cuban leader, ordered 
a step-up in arms shipments to insur- 
gents in El Salvador in an effort to dis- 
nipt the March 28 elections there. -- 
The State Department also said it had 
learned that after a meeting in Havana 
in mid-December between the Cubans 
I and Salvadoran guerrilla leaders, “ex- 
treme leftist groups throughout Central 
America were mobilized to support the 
effort.” • t;':' . : ;,..L ■ ■ 

But’ a department spokesman ‘ de- 
clined to make public the source of the 
Information, saying it was based on 
sensitive intelligence data whose re- 
lease would compromise sources and 
possibly endanger lives. '[>. 

'• • 11-Page Paper Issued yf£ fA -• * 
Also today, the United States said" it 
would not; oppose an urgent Security 
Council meeting sought by Nicaragua to 
present charges that Washington 'was 
threatening invasion. [Page 22.] A -X'-> 
The State Department’s accusations 
were made in an 11-page paper issued 
today, titled' “Cuban and Nicaraguan 
Support for the Salvadoran Insurgen- 
cy." . • :; \ v " v: • %■ 

Dean Fischer, the department spokes- 
man, said the document was intended as 
a summary of outside involvement In . 
the Salvadoran civil war. Its purpose, he- 
said, was “not to produce new revela- 
tions, but to. describe the general pat- 
tern of outside support for El Salvador’s 
guerrillas. Including arms supply, train- 
ing and command and control.” /, . . 

*.'• The report,, released in an tmysual . 
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Saturday briefing, produced a few 
previously unpublicized details of what 
the Administration has been calling a 
substantial arms buildup in El Salvador 
since the beginning of the year. It de - 1 
scribed routes and methods of shipping., 
weapons. But it contained no sensitive 
intelligence material. 

“We cannot make this intelligence 
available publicly,” Mr. Fischer said. 
“Were it to be released, the United 
States Government would lose access to 
critical information, and might well risk 
the lives of some brave people who be- 
lieve it is important that the Govern- 
ment of the United States know what is 
going on. A government that does not 
keep secrets does not receive them.” 

The report said that Cuban and Nica- 
raguan arms supplies were reaching El 
Salvador by air, by land through Nica- 
ragua and Honduras and by sea across" 
the Gulf of Fonseca to the eastern Salva- 
doran province of Usulatdn. Three Nica- 
raguan ships — the Monimbo, the 
Aracely and the Nicarao — were identi- 
fied as transporters of weapons. 

Tne paper reported for the first time 
how the Administration believes the 
Papalonal airfield, northwest of Mana- 
gua, has been used in the airlifting and 
storing of arms. It also described what it 
identified as the Salvadoran guerrilla 
command and control center near 
Managua. The Administration has pro- 
tested, the existence of thi Pi, center to the 
:Sandinist Government in Managua', " f 

The report said that recent deliveries 
of arms to the guerrillas inlcuded 
American-made M-60 machine guns, 57 
miilmeter recoilless rifles and M-72 an- 
titank weapons. The paper said that 
early this month a guerrilla group in El 
Salvador received several thousand 
sticks of dynamite and detonaters. 
“Only five sticks of TNT are sufficient 
to blow up an electrical pylon,” the re- 
port noted. 

Publication of the paper comes eight 
days before the voting in El Salvador for 
a 60-member constituent assembly and 
amid Increasing signs that the Adminis- 
tration is preparing to negotiate an end 
to the civil conflict soon after the elec- 
tions. - - 

There is concern in the Administra- 
tion that extreme right-wing forces in El 
Salvador could emerge stronger . than 
had been expected in the voting for the 
assembly, which will be charged with 
plotting the country’s political future. 
Such an outcome would threaten the 
governing Christian Democratic-led, 
which is supported by the United States. 

The junta has staked much of its , 
hopes for legitimacy on a fair election' 

, and is hoping for a large enough voter 
• turnout to deflect charges that the vot- 
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The release of the paper today, along | 
with a State Department history of the • 
insurgent movement in El Salvador md ' 
a compendium of comments from “dis- 
tinguished Americans supporting the 
charges of Nicaraguan involvement in 
El Salvador,” follows several Adminis- 
, traticn attempts to produce evidence of 
outside backing for and control of Sa va- 
" doran guerrillas. ;-y. 

On March 9, Adm. Bobby R. Inman, 
Deputy Director of Central Intelligence, 
and John T. Hughes, Deputy Director 
for Intelligence and External Affairs for 
the Defense Intelligence Agency, 
briefed reporters on evidence of a N.ca- 
raguan military buildup, with desc-ip- 
tions and aerial photographs of what 
were described as Cuban- and Soviet- 
style military installations. v 

At that briefing, reporters were told 
that the Nicaraguan forces were larger 
than the country needed for defensive 
purposes and that there was evidence of 
installations being prepared for insur- 
gencytraining. 

On March 12, the State Department 
produced for reporters a young man Ad- 
ministration officials said was a Nicar- 
guan sent to fight in El Salvador. At that 
meeting, the Nicaraguan, Orlando Jose 
Tardencilla Ezpinosa, suddenly re-, 
canted statements he had made earlier; 

about his training and his role in El Sal- 

i! vador, saying that he had gone there on I 
his own and had not been sent by ms ■ 
Government. » • 1 

A number of Senators and Represent- 
atives have been shown classified intel- 
ligence material in private briefin -s 
Several, including Robert W. Hasten 
Jr., the Wisconsin Republican who is 
chairman of the Senate Appropriations 
subcomitteeon foreign operations, have 
said publicly that the proof of Cuban and 
Nicaraguan involvement in El Salvador 
isconvincing. 

However, ■ opponents of : con tine- *d 
military aid to El Salvador, among 
them Senator Paul E. Tsongas, Den cv 
crat of Massachusetts, and Representa- 
tive Michael D. Barnes, Democrat of 
Maryland, have said that, while there is 
evidence of Nicaraguan support, they do 
not agree with the Administration’s re- 
sponsetothesituation. , 

Critics of the Administration’s policy 
have introduced several pieces of legis- 
lation with the object of preventing any 
possible American military action, ow n 
or covert, against Nicaragua. 

Haig and Mexican Confer " 

■ Last weekend. Secretary of Stase 
Alexander M. Haig Jr. met in New York 
with Mexico’s Foreign Minister, Jort e 
Castaneda, to discuss a Mexican pri>- 
posal to bring the United States, Cuba 

and Nicaragua together for talks. I 

•There have been reports among dinlo- 
mats that Mr. Haig has been in Contact 



| Ing would not be repi4entativrof the : ^ 136611 ““ nta<:t 
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U.S. asserts Cuba 
aims to disrupt 


voting 


By Henry 
V/3Shir-g:on 3 


Trewhilt 

ijreau of The Sun 


Washington— In mid-December, the State De- 
partment reported yesterday, Cuban President 
Fidel Castro ordered a heavy increase in arms ship- 
ments to insurgents in El Salvador with the imrr.e- 
d:ate objective of disrupting the elections scheduled 
for next Sunday. 

The weapons have been used, it said, through 
commands .ssued by insurgency headquarters near 
Managua, Nicaragua. 

Before and since Mr. Castro’s order, according 
to the department’s account, the Nicaraguan ves- 
sels Mor.imbo, Aracely and Nicarao have made 
many arms runs from Cuba to Nicaragua. From 
there, it said, the arms were distributed" to El Sal- 
vador directly by air or overland through Honduras 
and Guatemala, and indirectly through Costa Rica. 

The Papalonal air field near Managua was cited 
2 S the base for “direct airlift’’ of weapons to guer- 
rillas. Serial numbers on arms caches seized in 
Guatemala showed that the weapons were among 
those left behind by American troops in Vietnam. . 

With such details, the administration sharpened 
its charges that Cuba and Nicaragua, with Soviet 
support, sustain the insurgency in El Salvador and 
growing violence elsewhere in Central America. It 
drew on the recorded remarks of Cuban, Nicara- 
guan and insurgent leaders, despite their formal 
denials, to support its case. 

In an additional move to reinforce its position, 
the administration summarized the reactions to 
private briefings of prominent Americans repre- 
senting a wide political spectrum. Their remarks ■ 
argue that still-secret information demonstrates I 
Nicaragua’s role as a base for the Salvadoran in- j 
surgeney. -I 
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What the administration did not reveal yeste 
day was detailed intelligence on which some cJLj, 
conclusions were based, such as agent reports’!?? 
electronic interceptions. To do so, said Dean Fisch- 
er, the State Department spokesman, “might risk 
the lives of some brave people who believe it is im- 
portant that the government of the United States 
know what is going on.” 

“A government that does not keep secrets does 
not receive, them,” be said! “The purpose here is 
trms’not to produce new Sedations, but to describe 
the general pattern 'of outside. support for El Salva- 
dor’s guerillas, including arms' supply, training and 
command and control.” .,■■■- 

In fact, Lcweverjthej three documents released 
yesterday — dealing with the Cuban- 
Nicaraguan roles, the insurgent orga- 
nization in El Salvador and the I 
“statements by distinguished Ameri- 
cans”— did contain new details. They 
were one more in a series of recent 
actions to strengthen the administa- 
tion position in support of the Salva- 
doran junta under President Jose Na- 
poleon Duarte. 

Two weeks ago, Adm. Bobby 
Inman, the deputy director of central 
intelligence, made public details —in- 
cluding photographs— of Nicaragua’s 
own military buildup. Officials at that 
time promised a second public brief- 
ing to show links between the Salva- 
doran insurgency and its outside sup- 
porters. 

Secret details were provided to 
Congress and groups of private citi- 
zens, mostly farmer officials of both 
Republican and Democratic adminis- 
trations. Meanwhile, a brisk debate 
continued within the administration 
about what details to make public. 
Yesterday’s release of the three 
papers, essentially a compromise, 
was the result. 

The documents made three basic 
points. The first, regarding arms sup- 
plies, was reinforced by evidence as 
diverse as reports of ship and aircraft 
movements and of arms supplies 
seized throughout Central America. 

In some cases, the report said, it was ■ 
impossible to learn where the in- 
creasingly complex weapons were to 
be used, since Cuba and Nicaragua 
supply insurgents in Salvador, Hon- 
duras, Costa Rica and Guatemala. 

Regarding the training of guerril- 
las, the administration reported that j 
seized documents show Salvadoran j 
insurgents are instructed in both j 
Cuba and Nicaragua. For command 
and control, the documents say, the 
five insurgent groups in El Salvador 
are directed by a Unified Revolution- j 
ary Directorate (DRU) based near 
Managua. The insurgents are united. 

Front (FMLN). 



A separate political wing of the - 
FMLN, the Democratic Revolution- 
ary Front (FDR) “opt rates outside El 
Salvador” according !o the report. In 1 
fact, officials say pri/atelv, many of 
its members are in Mexico, though 
that was omitted from the report to 
avoid offending Mexican leaders. : 

Most of the powe in the FMLN ‘ 
rests with leftist groups committed to i 
violent revolution, according to U.S. 
Oificials. Some smaller moderate 
groups, including Social Democrats 
under Guillermo Manuel Ungo, have ‘ 
helped to make the insurgency re- ‘ 
spec table to some Americans. 

The documents, in support of the 
contention that the increased arms, 
shipments were aimed at the March j 
23 elections, cited a raid by Costa' 
Rican police only six days ago on a | 
safe house” that produced, along 
with nine arrests, the seizure of weaj> ; 
ons including machine guns, explo- 
sives and grenades. j 
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| US. Military Aides ' 
Training Hondurans . 

, Increase to Up to 1 0& j 

By 3ERNARD GWE5TZMAM G 
Sp*daltoTl»N<->rYori<TteMS r 

. WASHINGTON, March 19 — The- 
i United States has increased the number 
of its military advisers in Honduras to 
as many as ICO since the start of the 
year. The State Department said the in- 
crease was meant to help enhance that 
country’s security in the face of a mili- 
tary buiidupin neighboring Nicaragua 
TOe increase makes the number of 
United States advisers in Honduras the 
largest attached to any country in Cen- 
tral America. In El Salvador, for in-1 
stance, the number is about 55, * 

Advisers Training Hondurans 

A State Department official said the 1 
highest numberof advisers in Honduras 
in 1381 was 25. As recently as last Sep- 
tember, thenumberwas only 14. 

In response to questions, the State De- I 
partment said today that United States-' I 
military training personnel on tempo-.'' 
rary duty in Honduras now totaled be-* 
tween SO and 10), the exact number- 
changing as advisers came and went J 
(Their duties were described as ranging 
from technical and mechanical assist-,' 
ance to training Honduran border pa- 
; trols. , - ... . * - ■ 

. Officials said the increase, which was i 
■ accomplished with a minimum of pub- 
Iicity, was part of a coordinated plan to J 


insure that Honduras would be able to 
withstand .pressures from Cuban- 
backed Nicaragua and would be able to 
increase efforts to block arms ship- 
ments passing through Honduras from' 
Nicaragua on the way to insurgents in j 
El Salvador. Honduras had the largest 
military force in Central America until 


J America until. . is the eventual 

.therecent buildup in Nicaragua andstill. and that it misht 
lhasthestrongestairforce, ; 

The increase m United States advisers Agency has speculated Tiler ahnne 70 


Berets, to help train the Hondurans in 
.patroLmg the border areas with El Sal-. 

T 7 0 years a 8° the United States 
lent Honduras 10 Huey helicopters. 

A c entra l concern of the Unit ed 


LState, 

briefin 


pub lic-^ msathlata 
by Ad m . Bobby R. Inman, 


ay auir. tiooti v r. inman 
DgpjitYDjrgcto r of Ce ntraiTntaTTFS^- 
HS^iaj_Nigaraguaj3_g'xgaj iclin g seve ral’ 
^rrnelcts for what nerini photos siiop«t 
is the^entualjiarinii of F ghterofane s 


. — y-cauai imeiigiei 
i Ag ency has spirted t lET^rirTiT 
[Nicara guans are u ndergoir v oilnf i-min. 
iinoinCiTK^ aWA otTrra; — a-EdttiJiilii; 


jn gmCuba and 8uJgPrig~ fJ ~ 

The. authoritative "Military Bal- 
t 1 ™;. 0 ’ Published by the international 
Jf to Stud,es 111 London 

in 1981, said the Honduran Air Force 
was the largest in Central America 
with a fighter-bomber squadron of 12 
Super Myst feres, made by France and 
renovated by Israel, and 6 United 
States-made F-86 fighters of Korean 
War vintage. It also has six A-37B fight- 
ers made in the United States and is get- 
ting more. s • 


The increase in United States advisers 

has been accompanied by a rise in mill- , . _ 

taiy aid to Honduras — from 510 million m g in Cub a and Bulga 
in the current fiscal year to more than I - --- - au . t ? oritativs 
$15 million in the Administration’s re- 
quest for the fiscal year begi nning in Oc- 
tober. In addition, Honduras would re- 
ceive several million dollars as part of a 
560 million supplementary request for 
this fiscal year; El Salvador would get 
$35million. 

; A State Department official said the 
Administration was also trying to 
. strengthen Honduras’s civilian Govern- 
ment, led by Dr. Roberto Suazo Cordo- 
va, which was swom in Jan. 27 Dr 
Suazo Cdrdova was elected in November 
to succeed Gen. Policarpo Pa2 Garcia 
the third military officer to hold the of- 
fice since the army toppled a civilian 
Government in 1372. - . 

In sending additional equipment and 
l f. ’f ers Honduras, the Administra- 
j. tion hopes to keep the Honduran mili- 
tary satisfied that its problems are 
bemgmet, the official said. 

. The United States, as part of the 
buildup in the region, has also said it 
would like to expand air bases in Hon-' 
duras for possible use by United States 
tactical fighter planes in an emergency.. 

Special Forces Sent - - ' ’ 

Dean Fischer, the State Department 
spokesman, when asked about the 
United States training teams in Hon- 
.0 uras, said they were "training the Hon- 
duran military in such technical areas 
as helicopter maintenance, air-base se- 
curity, patrol-boat maintenance and 
.communications.’’ 

c add I tion ’ t L‘ e United States has sent. 

Special Forces groups, known as Green 
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The crazy, mixed-up quality of the 
Reagan administration’s approach to 
Central America came nicely into focus 
while the CIA’s No. 2 man, Adm. 
Bobby Inman, was angrily putting on 
his slide show of aerial photos in the 
State Department auditorium to prove 
that Nicaragua 'is fast becoming a 
Cuban-style “Soviet bastion.” That 
• same day, the . State Department’s 
spokesman, Dean. Fischer, was ear- 
nestly brooding out loud in the press 
room about the possibility of “irregu- 
larities” in Guatemala’s election re- 
turns. . ’ »>.; • '■ 

Inman was “angry,” not so much at 
the Nicaraguan^, as hfewa3 at the need 
(in the land of the free) to justify what- 
ever the administration has in mind for 
the region — military- intervention,^ 
“going to the source”? — with reason- 
ably persuasive evidence. Still, his evi- 
dence was arguable. 

Fischer’s stem demand for prompt 
assurance that the Guatemalan vote' be 
“fully and accurately counted,” on the 
other hand, was merely laughable. 

But not in Guatemala. A Guatema-i 
lan listening to the hand-picked candi- 
date of the bloody-minded military 
government, Gen. Angel Anibal Gueva- 
,ra, as he claimed to have “won these 
'elections freely and cleanly through 
; hard work,” could die laughing. • 

; “I am going to defend my triumph in 
| the streets, if necessary,” the general 
' said, and you better believe him. He is 
■ a former minister of defense. The de- 
fense ministry, according to Amnesty 
International, helps draw up the 
“death lists” that , have given the 
Guatemalan government its. well- 
earned reputation, as perhaps the 
•hemisphere’s most murderous. In a 
quarter-century of military rule, 
Guatemalan “security forces” have 
slaughtered tens of thousands of oppo- 
nents, suspected dissidents and inno- 
cents.,;-" v’ ; -Vi i. 

The government has weathered two 
leftist insurrections. It is now wracked 
by a third, and Assistant Secretary of 
State Tom Enders, in charge of hemi- 
sphere affairs, has rated Guatemala as 
^‘ultimately the chief target for Cuba 
and the Soviet . Union”, in Central 


America. But its criminal human rights 
record has disqualified it for American 
support even by the Reagan adminis- 
tration’s permissive standards — be- 
yond several million dollars worth of 
jeeps and trucks. 

So what was being laid on us at the 
State Department last week was a 
pretty grisly catalogue of analogues. 

First, Nicaragua shaping up as 
“another Cuba” — only worse. “This 
time the ocean barriers aren’t there,” 
said Inman. “They can move more 
easily into Central American coun- 
tries.” 

Second, a supposedly irrefutable 
Soviet-Cuban-Nicaraguan connection 
with the insurgency in El Salvador, 
which could turn that country into yet 
“another Cuba” — only worse. It, too, is 
on the mainland, abutting not only 
Honduras but Guatemala. Meantime, 
to congressional critics and a lot of 
other people, El Salvador already looks 
all too spookily like “another Viet- 
nam.” ; 

And finally, in Guatemala, “another 
El Salvador”— only worse on two 
counts. First, it is the biggest country 
in Central America (the size of Ohio), 
the most populous, with heavy U.S. in- 
vestment; it has oil, it borders on Mexi- 
. co, which has a whole lot of oil and bor- 
ders on us. Second, the new govern-' 
ment offers* scant ■■■ promise - of ' the 
change of heart on human rights, that 
would qualify it for American backing, 
Salvadoran style. rtf: „■ :> ■ 

Even if the administration found 
some pretext. Congress, which is al- 
ready sour enough on aid to El Salva- 
dor, would almost certainly resist. So 
where are we, analogue-wise: “Another 
Cuba” or two, “another El Salvador,” 
another Viet.. .”? 

Eureka! Which is to say that we may 
just have stumbled on one Vietnam-era 
analogy in all this that even the admin- 
istration cannot reject: the compulsion 
of our crisis managers, then as now, to 
deal in the shorthand of ill-fitting and 
often unfulfilled analogies.' > 7 v -; - : 

■We went into Vietnam, remember,” 
to avoid “another Munich.” If we did; 
n’t “draw the line,” Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower’s “dominoes” would fall. . As 


• variously identified, they came to in- ! 
: elude not just the rest of Incochina j 
■ (Laos and Cambodia) that did fall, but j 
; a long, row that didn’t: Thailand, j 

Burma, the Philippines, Indonesia, | 

• Australia. (Lyndon B. Johnson threw i 

in Honolulu.) ■ | 

The “domino theory,” in short, 'is j 
not a reliable analogy. In the gn m way { 
-the administration is-now applying it 
to Central America, it invites another 
clutch of analogues, closer to hand but 
no more reliable: “Another Cuban mis- 
sile crisis”? “Another Bay of Pigs”? 

A sounder approach might be one 
for which no analogy comes to mind. 
You could begin by asking why, if 
neighboring Mexico is the ul.imate 
“domino,” it has taken so dim a view 
of the administration’s policy? If 
Ronald Reagan is serious about rul- 
ing out “brute force,” as he h&s said 
he is, his best hope almost certainly 
lies in less theater in the Stale De- 
partment auditorium and more 
strenuous and accommodating diplo- 
matic efforts — in concert with the 
Mexicans. .y 
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_ ..... . A nation’s scientific and tech- 

nical community on notice that it intends to clamp new restraints i 
both on the export of UfS. advanced technology and on traditional aca- ' 
. demic freedoms. - • f ■ % 

Speaking: recently before an American Academy for the Advance- ] 
; msni of Science symposium. on "Striking a Balance: Scientific Free- ; 
dom andNadpnal Secuntyf J.Adiniral Bobby Inman/deputy director of I 
the Central Intelligence Agency and past director of the National Secu- 
rity- Agency, warned scientists, “I thinkthe tides are moving and mov-’: 
ing fast toward legislative solutions; There will be pressure for . 
legislatiorifd stop the hemorrhage of the nation s technologies.'’ . ; 
D'^^pflockHt-iip" thrust of the Reagan Administration is sure to have 
a chilling effect, both on our nation’s. campuses and on high- 
technology industries, including the personal-computer industry. 

7- --The.full scope of the Adminis tra lion’s plans, ihclu ding a draft exec- i 
•tdive 9 ^ety^^tnctive ; Congressional legislation and a Pentagon ah; 

classified information to include J 
fpoten tially any thing of a technical nature, will become evident in the 
|cc)inlngr;mpnths as attempts are made to whipujtp piiblicrsupport for 
t new provisions. - D -- • . . 

Inman, told the scientific community that the cloak of secrecy is go- 
ing to extend far beyond the boundaries of the military research-and-. 


sdevelppmenlfcpi^ 

l^^liitenns;: of harm tp-m^natipnal uiter^C it makes little difference 


--.r v” — .”77^ ~~ Z. **,*’?* * ,il *-'* *«• iaiuu usuts Giicc 

;f>imetlier'thedata is copied from technical journals in a library or given 



T- technologies that the" Adminis tradon-is anxious to contain , ! 

I computers and semiconductors are high on the list. , 

.if. .The- semiconductor industry grew initially from the heavily classi- 
tfRori circuit is, in a sense,' j 



has escaped the bottle. 

f Dramatic advances in — ~~" c — — - — • - ’ 


ffrymot the militaiy.'To a large degree, the rapid progress of technol- f 
fogy has beeri-aue to/freef echnical interchange and the "emergence of 

--- ‘ , Silicon j 



If v- Novv theyqpthful energy. arid open competitiveness of this industry ! 
|may;be brdughtfo a scraechipghal 

export restrictiorrsdn microelectronic technology and oncom- 

v'tSt i for' cnmArnr^v*nll'^Qr^fi'rt.{ortTotri +U A" T r <? '..A-lill Ji .‘f'ltfli 1": r *’V ' Ai 


• JVIost- S 16 




open; ; :repqrting "off 
. . i.v . -*» ~i — gresaan d jpu t an end toy; 

y leaked secret possibly?* 


pot" 
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; . The Reagan Administration has put the nation’s scientific and tech- 
nical community on notice that it intends to clamp new restraints 
both on the export of U.S. advanced technology and on traditional aca- 
demic freedoms. > - ■: , r 

b : - S peaking: recently before an American Academy for the Advance- 
,ment of Science symposium on "Striking a Balance: Scientific Free-, 
dom and National Security," Admiral Bobby Inman, deputy directorof 
the Central Intelligence Agency and past director of the National Secu- 
rity -Agency;. warned scientists, “I think the tides are moving and mov- 
ing fast toward ^legislative solutions;. -There - will befpressure for : 
legislation to stop the hemorrhage of the nation's technologies." . : 
y ;?The ; Tock-it-up" thrust of the Reagan Administration is sure to have j 
a chilling effect, both bn our nation's. campuses and on high- I 
technology industries, including the personal-computer industn'. 

' The full scope of the Administration’s plans, including a draft exec- i 
- utive orderyrestrictive Congressional legislation and a Pentagon at- 
tempt; to broaden the definition of classified information to include 
-poientiaUy anything of a technical nature, will become evident in the 
corning months as attempts are made to whip up public support for 

new provisions. ■ {■ } yb 1 

Inman told the scientific community that the cloak of secrecy is go- 
ing to extend far beyond the boundaries of the military research-and-. 
r. deverppment'coinraurfit^ b ••..x, 

’ " yTp tenns'of harm to the national intew^ 'iVm^esHttle’'difierence' 


r. Among technologies thatthe Administration is anxious to contain, 
t computers arid semiconductors ; are high on the fist. ’ ' . 

The-semiconductor industry grew initially from the heavily classi- 
|^^>b“^:emanNti s srIepro^^.^m integrated circuit is, in a sense, 
). a r’esuICpf the need”, to squeeze more electronics into missile war- 
bheabsAjA Aib ...... ygv 

^ Sirrfie the early 1970s, however, the- genie has escaped the bottle. 
‘Dramaticadvances in microelectronics have come from private indus- 
,- tiy,.not tfie military.. . To a large degree, the rapid progress of technol- 
|bgy has been due to free technical interchange and the emergence of 


grnany open- technical and engineering "communi ties" such as Silicon 
- Valley . .. - •/' • ' . 


£+* Nowlheyquthfin energy. arid open competitiveness of this industry 
Janay-bebroughttoa screechinghalt. ~ " -1 - * - -v -V*. ‘ 

^ ’ * ’ ’ arid-on corii- 



^^Aipst srgmncyintlyfrnp^eveng restnctionsyprCopen-reporting of 
':research-'and-deveIoprnentvvork vvili slovvmmikrfjsknnd but an end to 

ret possibly 



4 

‘I* 

1J 
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S" v .:In. the end;' rather than saving .vital high-tech, '‘secrets" that rnay al- 
llpw therSoviets to build new weapons, the Reagan Administration will | 
AonI}/ succeed iniiaraiing U.S. national security by stripping the scien- : 

^tiBc community of its vitality: y : 

§| perhaps abetter solution for protecting the U.S, technological lead 
fwbuld'be^ta double or even triple federal honmilitaiy R&B spending. ■■ 
llTWswouM serv'e to expand critical basicresearch dramatically an d to : ; 
sincreaseffie supply of young scientists and engineers.' -- » - • 

SS^adhmr^chl^nirronce^dthatthecapitalistvyouldsfphisene-^ 

I'.mies the rope for his own? hanging. 6n, the subject o f , re stricti ons on . 
•fscien tificl research* and-.;High-te chn ology exports, one wonders why 
?the RuaganyAdministratic/ri lias chosen to believe l.enih rather than , 

one of ouhavvri, Thomas Edison, vvho. once exhorted an audience, If. 

i 1ft ~ vocs'‘ * T ot tV>» Hi tQi’np « c m n n 
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The Reagan administration has-decid- 
ed to try to throw a blanket of censorship 
over American high technology that 
might find its way to foreigmcountries, 
pa rticularly the Soviet Union: But the ad- 
• ministration’s medicine could be worse 
i man the disease. 

: Ad miralBobiiv Ray Inman, the^ity 

, Rector oT^entrgmtelligence, proposes 
that even some; private scientific and 
echmcal research;— not pursued with 
government financial support — should 
;> sometimes be covered by a state secrets ' 

(V la W - 

- Admiral Inmair wants : to?reduce>'the, 

/ ^accessibility of substantial amounts of 
highly technical data through published 
sources that Eastern bloc- scientists can? 
now read Tn^US.:; libraries: Reasoning A 
-that U.S. technological advantages are ) 
(.vital to nationalnsecurity, th e- admiral 1 
• proposes a government screening of arti- 
cles published about research related to 
computers, -semi-conductors and other 

high-technology products and processes. 

. . ‘ Many American scientific researchers 
fear that the censoring of basic research 
would be carried out by a- monstrously 
inefficient bureaucracy that would stifle 
' the very research on. which American 
high technology depends, because supe- 

:.p?T' technology- - aTjses-.-f rom^a. free' ex- 


UT7 


change of ideas. As Peter J. Denning- 
head of Purdue University’s Department 
of Computer Science, noted recently: “if 
you want to win the Indy 500, you build 
he fastest car. You don’t throw nails on 
the track.' . -• - • •- : - 

The Inman approach Ts logical and 

ff r f£ S o dlreCtly from a view that the 
United States is giving the rest of the 
world too much to read about basic hu- 
man, knowledge. But history also makes 
i clear that scientific innovation inevita- 
bly becomes a commonly held patrimo- 
ny. Equally important is the fact that the 
proMem of high technology being passed 
to the Soviets has as much to do with the 
failure of the government to regulate the 
export of sensitive products as with the 
gleaning of information by Soviet schol- 
ars from U.S. publications. - 

• The outstanding “loss” of American 
technology^ Soviets in the 1970s oc- 
curred .when the Nixon administration 
approved the sale of machine tools to 
grind the precision ball bearings now be- 
ing used in the inertial guidance systems 

PnS e i m i? St , aCCUrate ' Soviet intercontin- 
ental ballistic missiles.. ... 

if or a vex ing problem, the solution is 
not censorship of basic research but 
more vigilance by the government in its^ 
own sphere. \- : ... # 
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V • J • • . '• -. : i;i* ' •"'fv* " ’ 

- *Tm here this afternoon because. I’m concerned 

and because I’m angry.’’ A ' A -V" ' -.y.-- 

This may seemilike an. unusual way for CIA 
Deputy--. Director .Bobby Ray., ..Inman-' to open a 
briefing, for reporters at theTState Department, 
but his- words were prompted bv an- unusual situ- 
atioh.-Intelligence-nfficials bad beemtryirig to bell 
Congress and the public. for days that there is a 
threatening buildup of military strength in Nica- 
ragua,.-amd that it is-made-possible by. assistance 
from Cuba and the Soviet Union. -H, 

The- reports were .'treated with skepticism', 'in' 
Congress and elsewherer,"ahd that, was the reason 
1 for Admiral Inman’s concern and anger. y * 

, At the' urging of the-adrranistration, intelli- 
gence officials declassified sensitive information 
that ’ included reconnaissance photographs. sand 
statistics relating the’slze of Nicaragua’s armed 
forces; Release of secret information.of this nature 



is rare; but the administration felt 'the moment 
had, arrived to tell the truth to a skeptical public. 

The- truth, sad to relate,.is that -Moscow and 
Havana are providing the arms and advice to 
give Nicaragua the largest military force in Cen- 
■ tral; American And fNicaraguaf.a s ' CIA • Director 
\Villiam JyCasey says, is .fanning .the flames of 
insurrection in El Salvadors- . ' A.. > ■’ "i '... 

Admiral Inman was concerned about the need 
.to inform. Americans about what is going, on on 
'our doorstep to the south, “and what it portends 
for this country.” . .„>■ - 

The administration is serving the best inter- 
ests’ of the country :by- presenting 'its case with 
these briefings. It is' an effort to open American 
eyes to the fact that the trouble in’ Central Amer- 
ica is. much. more than an “internal affair” as 
some Hav^. insisted . < y.y l y •. . .....y ‘ito- ** 


-1 
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Letters to the Editor 


Classified Information 

Adm. Bobby Inman (Feb. 8, p. 10) proposed 
that it is somehow “unreasonable” to have a 
basic “attitude that the government and its 
public servants cannot be trusted” in determin- 
ing what information must be protected as 
classified information. He obviously includes 
Congress and the General Accounting Office in 
the category of “unreasonable” since both enti- 
ties have issued numerous reports over the lust 
decade on the abuse of classification authority 
by government officials. Congress and GAO 
continue to document that public servants have 
consistently perverted the classification process 
either to conceal administrative errors or to 
maintain the classification of information with 
little objective evaluation of any national securi- 
ty issue. " ' l"; 

The admiral points to the existence of an 
Executive Order, EO 12065, which he states 
“requires the eventual declassification of infor- 
mation.” This is not completely accurate. The 
current EO provides for a category of classified 
information which in effect may never be 
declassified. This information is instead “re- 
viewed” for possible declassification at some 
specific date, 20 or 30 years. The review author- 
ity has the option of extending the classification 
until another predetermined review date. The 
cycle could conceivably repeat itself ad infini- 
tum. The admiral, having directed the activities 
of CIA and NSA, should be well aware of this 
“review on” marking sioce both agencies use it 
extensively. . ■ - • '-i'-f- . ■ 

Finally, Adm. Inman proposes the need to 
reach a solution between the balance of national 
security and science so that the federal govern- 
ment wiil not overreact. The issue is really that 
the federal government through him' has 
already overreacted. “Prior review,” as advo- 
cated by the admiral, is the first phase of any 
censorship program, whether it be in the U. S. 
or in the USSR. - 

It appears his perception of the world is 
constrained by his intelligence background— a 
background wherein “secrets” are the measure 
of one’s importance. Surely he has access to 
enough NSA. and CIA secrets without seeking 
to fabricate “secrets” already within the public 
domain. " • ' ; ' . ' . 

Chris McDonald 


Las Cruces, N. M. 
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craft.;U. 3.. officials believe 50 Nicaraguan | 
piiots'are'currentiy training ir> MiGs in Bul-T 
garia.and Cuba. Adm. 'Bobby Ft. Inman;! 
deputy director, of the. Central Intelligence J 
Agency,, said be had;' expected the newly -.j 
trained pilots in Nicaragua in February, "but ! 
they're keeping them on- for more advanced . 
training. .That says it’s probably going to be, 7 
then, MiG-21s, not the-oider. MiG-17s that'; 
will be; coming ln.”..The-6,b00-ft. Puerto:: 
Cabezas : Airfield onCtheiCaribbean (top, -; 
right) is being lengthened 2.100 ft., Hughes , 
said, and should be finished by the end of- 
this month. Soviet-built antiaircraft guns are ' 
already in place to defend the field, he said. ; 
Montelimar Airfield on the Pacific coast (bot-j 
tom iaft) is already long enough to handle all'.: 
Soviet aircraft and is receiving aircraft park- 2 ; 
ing and servicing fadlitiesLVWhen the pilots-; 
return,' and the MiGs arrive, ‘ and these air-A 
fields are completed," Hughes said, the gov- ■' 
ernment: of 'Nicaragua "Viirprobably- have i 
the .best air force • in Central America in ’ 
terms, of p&rformance'; quality arid airfield ’ 
serviceability.” Other Soviet equipment in . 
Nicaragua is believed to’inciuda 25 T-55 
tanks with 100-mm. guns,; 12 truck-drawn" 
howitzers, -12 • BTR-60 armored personnel 
carriers -and ; amphibious military ferries. • 
U. S.*. officials said there; are 2,000 Cuban .' 
military' and security advisers in Nicaragua 
and up to 50 Soviet military advisers. ;.r, V; 
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A Saviet/Cuban military'buildup in Nicaragua 
(.is detailed by these. aerial photographs 
L'taken recently by tKS. ‘manned reconnais- 
jsance aircraft and made available last week 
i by the Defense Dept. Four major airfields are 
bbeingr. configured for heavy attack aircraft, 
^according to JahnFTi Hughes, deputy direc- 
tor for intelligence and external affairs of the 
Defense lnte!)igence= Agency and an Inter-' 
upreter-'of - intelligence-photographs. Soviet 
iVMiG-17 or MiG-21 aircraft are expected in 
p. Nicaragua sometime this year, Hughes said. 
| r ; the airftelds inciude Sancino International 
f Airfield (shown above at left), 8,000 ft. long, 
inear the capital of Managua. In the Inset 
j'{upper right) of this photograph; two Soviet 
j?Mil Mi-8 Hip helicopters are shown (awsst 
f Dec. 21, 1931, p. 20). Hughes said the loca- 
tion of Soviet antiaircraft guns In this photo- 
graph reflects ^"typical- Soviet doctrine" 
f. abaut such emplacements. Just off the main 
£ taxiway, Hughes said; U-shaped revetments 
> (lower left in photo- above left) have been 
Sbuilt "for the MiG^type- fighter-bomber -air- 

jvLv. v-v . '. j „ - ; -■ , *- A- 
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The""rnassive disclosure -of intelli- 
gence data on Central America aims at 
two targets. Congress is one, for the ad- 
ministration wants to block moves that 
would disrupt its freedom of action. 

But the major target is the govern- 
ment of President Lopez Portillo. For 
the administration’s primary goal is to 
engage Mexico as a serious agent 
guarding Central America ' against 
Soviet meddling and manipulation. ; 

Several features distinguish, the re- 
cent intelligence blitz. Timing for one. 
The wraps started coming off at "a 
State Department press briefing on 
March 9— just after a meeting in New’ 
York between Secretary of State Alex- 
ander Haig and the Mexican foreign 
minister, Jorge Castaneda. The revela-' 
tions continued through the rest of the ' 
week. It thus serves as a preface to an- 
other meeting in New York between ; 
Haig and Castaneda, ; • ['p'. V'ririri.T’iM 

Stature is a 'second characteristic!.'. 
The administration did hot just pass : 

the word through the routine machin- 
cry of information. Adm. B, R. Inman,. 

■’ the deputy director of Central Intelli-' 
■jgance, presided over ;the first briefing' 
’ 'atf the State^ Department! Inman' is 
probably the most, highly ; respected 
professional intelligence officer in the 
: country. Besides serving on. the mili- 
tary side, he has experience! as a for- 
mer director of the National Security - 
Agency, in the analysis of intercepted 
commumcations. So his personal pres-, 

■ once meant . the administration was 

: going all < 

The focus AoY.jjihe ! information 
released was also' special. The concen- ■ 
tration, was on the development of., 
military capacities in Nicaragua 'well ’ 
beyond the security needs of that 
country. Sensitive jdata indicated the. 
role of the Russians and the Cubans. IC, 

■ necessary,, -there : are .waiting - in,. the,, 
wings a couple of. Nicaraguan pilots, 
who can testify they were trained in ’ 


The Mexicans, by contr ,t, have a 
vital interest in preventing he spread 
of Soviet influence in Centr. , America. 
JThey have the stature, rela v? to the 
-rest of the area, to promote ; i environ- 
ment that gives wide sco; • to local 
political conflict without or erring the 
door to Soviet interference, ,'h^v have 
the contacts — with Cuba an i the left- 
wingers in El Salvador and Nicaragua 
—to foster moderation. \Y7; -t is criti- 
cal, ;uid the reason this cour try has to 
show a capacity to interv- ne, is to 
make the Mexicans realize t! .it trouble 
impends if they don’t take their re- 
sponsibilitiy seriously. 


14 March 1982 

The full impact of all this on Con- 
gress is not easy to gauge. The ideologi- 
cal doves in the Senate and House are 
probably not going to be overwhelmed. 
The more so as they are receiving a 
blare of praise from that 'part of the 
press and television that smells an- 
other Vietnam in the making. 

But the more weighty figures in 
Congress are apt to think twice. Inman 
commands genuine respect The evi- 
dence of Soviet penetration through 
Cuba and Nicaragua cannot just be 
laughed off. So senior figures will prob- 
ably put the damper on legislation that 
would make it impossible for this 
country to assert any influence, even 
through foreign aid, in such friendly 
nations 'as El Salvador, Guatemala, 
Honduras and Costa Rica. 

As to the Mexicans, in a speech on 
Feb. 21, President Lopez Portillo of- 
fered to serve as a mediator “between 
those who have stopped talking to each 
other.” Fie indicated a willingness to, 
bring together the government and the ' 
left-wing guerrillas in El Salvador. He 
implied that he would be prepared to 
fend off outside interference — whether 
from Cuba or the Soviet Union. 

The missing piece in. the Mexican 
offer is a provision for blocking the 
passage of military equipment through 
Nicaragua to the guerrillas in El Salva- 
dor. The information released with so 
much fanfare here in Washington last 
week serves to concentrate Mexican at- 
tention on that problem. The leaks 
about a commando force to be raised 
by the ClA show there is something, 
the United States can abandon for an 
end to the buildup in Nicaragua. So 
Haig will be pressing Castaneda hard 
for evidence as to the seriousness of 
Mexican intentions, particularly in cut- 
ting the Soviet reach through Nicara- 
gua to El Salvador. j_ " j Y 5 Tj 

Most Americans will hope that the' 
effort to enlist the Mexicans succeeds. 
For this country is divided about Cen-j 
tral America, and lacking in the focus 
afforded by significant national inter-, 
ests on the spot. Opponents of the ad- 
ministration are- free to use any means 
available to discredit its intentions. 

T he president’s backers— as is so often ' 
the case with the right wing— are not 
really prepared to pay in blood or 
money for their foreign policy rhetoric. 
Thus any direct American intervention 
will lack staying power, and probably 
• yield catastrophic failure.iLudosL.LliY 
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:?lf arasua -- l - --7 cwcrnld he Intended to tristxlate 

C.LA. displayed aerial'reccn-j : S ua - 3 ; neighbors I from - SandioistH 
caissance photographs to bolster Ad- l^tance to leftist' Insurgencies- 
ministration contentions that. Cuba ’-i ?r; Nicaragua protested United States* 

and ctherC tonnaia tcountrtgs were 

.using Nicaragua as a conduit to sup- 1 


‘ y u ; • , a— LCV1 OUlLc3 -i 

■.reconnaissance flights over Its terri-M 
toryas a flagrant violation of inter- - : 
national law’? and said “a destabili-n" 
nation plan of the C.1JL against Mica-* 
ragua is under- wavd’t.Th* 


,v port- Sal vadcraa- insiirgartai^-ThQ 1 

agency said the photographs proved ' 1 zancn P laa 0 * the C.I.A. against Nica--i 
-.Nicaragua was assembling thalarg - 1 JfS»* « mrier- way ; ”t.Tlie military* 
iest military fore* in the region? Vit^' ' {"“““P * “exclusively, defensive,"! 
vastly beyond any defensive need ” laSK f d Sei P° Ramirez Mentado, a.i 
said Adm. Bobby Inman, tb'eDeputv " of r tIle: -/Samiinist junta.*;' 

i Director of Central Intelligence. J a ™ t C-I-A. estimates of 2, COO 

Photographs showed new- military, cl? “nitary advisers and 30 to 75- : 
bases,- - “built along Cubaor design,’’ y?!y‘“ visers > i ^ r -' Ramirez assert-?! 
tankj and armored perscnfnel carri- !•??’ \,?. re is not a single foreign sok- 
ers identified as Soviet tiypes and i —mansion at two : 

feur airfields being lengthened. offi- !>een recommended by,; 

dais said, to receive ‘ ' 


lug Honduras;. ..■...^ 5 . 1 ..:^.-^. , * & — ■- s u “.uia» on, - ; 

. Other- United States /officials said '• - T ?*” 1 concerned about repercusy 
the C.LA. was providing millions of ,j 1SrLS “ e guerrillas succeeded in-i 
dollars in covert financ/ial aid to indi- ' 1 . ru ^~? 1 Salvadoran elections.-, 

■ vi duals and orgamiza' tjfons in Nicara- a P° litica! failure fori 

: gua that it. considers /politically nro- IT 6 „, mted Slates, and we’re afraid 

x jr— — * * * . . - lilSV ll nAfvR fh o 'Kill Za. i>» 1 r 


„ r^^s^XSiy rjfV- . ctXTElCL | 

gressiva but not Jdarj/ist-Leairdst In ' Pass us the bill for it,' 1 ’ Miy! 
-oldltlcn. they said, ^united Stotw J*?*™**^^ 

was discussing plans/with Argentina,.' ' '"' v ' 

* Venezu el a , Coiombtay Honduras and 
■ Other South Amieric/iri-countries fer- 

- paramilitary cpftratiionsjrhey added 
.that WasMngton i3 Opposing any .role 

• ior Nicaraguan 1 eoriieshv associated 
with the former Koi/aoza dictatorship. . 

The United States/ would not supply 
personnel for the jopseratipia^. which 
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